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ies these books in your 


library yet? 


Green Sailors and Fair Winds 
GILBERT HACKFORTH-JONES 


“Both as author and sailor, Commander Hackforth-Jones is a man 
who knows what he’s writing about."" B.B.C. Book Review 
Mlustrated (10/6 net) 








Jil?s Riding Club 


RUBY FURGUSON 


**A refreshing reed with special a : to those who like ponies and 
their ways.’’ Nottingham Iitustrated (9/6 net) 





The Greon Foodies 


“Subtlety in the ene! | espaorce ty ide Sr onsets A good plot... 
A delightful, refreshing, on happy novel for boys and girls.“ 
Glasgow Bulletin Hlustrated (10/6 net) 
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Four winners 


Four books that will be certain winners in the New 
Year are:— THIRTEEN BANNERS (Illus, 10s 6d) 
by Henry Garnett, an exciting historical novel for 
boys and girls, set in the days of the de Mont- 
fort rebellion; A DOCTOR ALONE (Illus. 10s 6d), 
the inspiring life story of Elizabeth Blackwell 
the first woman doctor, told especially for young 
people by Peggy Chambers; THE DOUBLING ROD 
(Illus. 12s 6d) by Ada Harrison, a highly original 
story of a London family that has an intriguing 
touch of fantasy; and THE NEW AUSTRALIANS 
(Illus. 12s 6d) by Alan Aldous, in which the Gails 
have their lives turned completely upside-down 
when they emigrate to Australia. 
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many new books 
by favourite 
Oxford authors 


this Christmas 





Peter Dawlish: MARTIN FROBISHER — 9S 6d net 
Eleanor Farjeon: GRANNIE GRAY 1os 6d net 


René Guillot: THE SEA ROVER gs 6d net 
THE ELEPHANTS OF SARGABAL Ios 6d net 
William Mayne: CHORISTERS’ CAKE 10s 6d net 
THE MEMBER FOR THE MARSH Ios 6d net 
Barbara Leonie Picard: RANSOM FOR 
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: 
d | 
Edward Ardizzone: TIM ALL ALONE tos 6d net 


A KNIGHT 12s 6d net 

Donald Suddaby: THE MOON 
OF SNOWSHOES 10s 6d net 
Rosemary Sutcliff: THE SHIELD RING 12s 6d net 
Ronald Welch: CAPTAIN OF DRAGOONS 12s 6d net 


: 
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; PERKIN THE PEDLAR tos 6d net 
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; Oxford University Press 
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Two new picture books have 
attracted much attention in 
the past month. Mikisog, the 
Tale of an Eskimo Boy is 
written and photographed by 
Astrid and Bjarne Henning- 
Hensen. ‘There are just over 
50 photographs,’ said The 
Nursery World, ‘some of them 























New books of quality 





Pearl S. Buck’s latest book is The Big 
Wave, the story of two boys who lived on 
an island which was swept periodically by 
a tremendous wave. ‘Disciplined, econ- 
omical and full of power . . . the overall 
effect is extremely pleasing.’ (Truth). 
Illustrated by Astrid Walford. 


lis. 6d. 





beautiful and many of them 
full of expressive faces. I 
was left wishing there were 
more.’ The other is Elle Kari 
with photographs by Anna 
Riwkin-Brick and words by 
Elle Jannes. The theme is a 
small girl’s life in Lapland, 
and it is simply and charm- 
ingly treated. 

Each book costs 7s. 6d. 


Methuen 











BOOKS for CHRISTMAS 


All teen-age girls will love this week-end 
THE YOUNG EVE leisure book full of articles, stories, 
hints and aids, fully illustrated with 
15 /- net photographs and pictures. Edited by 
Constance Holt. The ideal Christmas 

present. 


The active boy and girl will love these THE BOYS’ 

excellent books which contain all they THE GIRES’ COMPANION 
will want to know about hobbies, games, 

sperts and pastimes, with articles by each 9/ 6 net 
experts and numerous illustrations. 


Lt. Col. Frank Wilson has here presented 
REGIMENTS AT A GLANCE the uniforms, past and present, of 


7 /6 net regiments of the British Army, in full 
colour with many other interesting details. 


as my field notes compiled ont INTERESTING BRITISH 


een Daly of selected birds, 
twenty-four full colour plates by well BIRDS 
known artists. 7/6 net 


A verse anthology for children selected 
SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE by Haydn Perry and arranged to suit 


various different moods. Copious 
7/ 6 net contemporary colour pictures by Rex 
Moreton. 


Catherine Harris has again written a 
lively tale about the salvation of a THEY RESCUED A PONY 


maltreated pony that will appeal to all 
pony lovers. 6/ — net 


For the stocking — a SILVER THIMBLE book 3/6 net 
or an ANYTIME (7 - 10) book 2/6 net 


Ask Your Bookseller 
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A CHRISTMAS BOOK SELECTION 





DODIE SMITH 


The Hundred and One Dalmatians. “She has written a reall 
original book. There is a first-class story, there is writing full 
of enchantment, and there is love and understanding of dogs 
on every page. Here is perfect reading for every dog-doting 
household . . . illustrated quite perfectly."—-NOEL STREATFEILD. 
‘Young Elizabethan’ Book of the Month for December. 10s. 6d. 


ALISON UTTLEY 


Little Red Fox and Cinderella. More exciting adventures of 
the mischievous little fox and his friends the badgers. Illustrated 
in line and colour by Katherine Wigglesworth. 10s. 


GEOFFREY TREASE 


The Gates of Bannerdale. The latest of the popular Bannermere 

books, It tells how Bill and Penny go up to Oxford and gives 

a true-life informative picture of an under-graduate’s first year. 
10s. 





IAN SERRAILLIER 


The Bright Arrow Books. Really exciting nage soma stories, 
expertly edited and beautifully illustrated. The four separate 
books now published are Guns in the Wild, Making Good, The 
Adventures of Dick Varley, fungle Adventure. 7s. 6d. each 


Rufty Tufty Goes Camping. 
Further adventures of the 
little golliwog and his en- 
counter with Mr. Shilling 
the sinister shopman. 

Illustrated. 6s. 6d. 


‘a (A) RUTH AINSWORTH 
sh GF 




















a short list of Nelson books for children 


PAMELA BROWN 

Maddy Again 
Pamela Brown has at last done what 
thousands of her fans have urged her to do 
—written another Blue Door book. This 
features Maddy, the irrepressible young- 
ster of the Blue Door Theatre Group. 
Illustrated by Drake Brookshaw gs 6d 


GARRY HOGG 
The Crystal Skull 


A new Nat, Pen and Jonty story and Garry 
Hogg’s finest book yet—set in a Dartmoor 
background and revolving round a crystal 
skull from Central America. 


Ilustrated by Maz gs 6d 


THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY 


MARY FITT 
The Turnip Watch 


The author’s talent is here once again ably 
displayed in this story of a turnip watch, 
left by Great-uncle Francis to Ted and 
Patty, and sought by the sinister character 
called Sid. 


Illustrated by Robert Hodgson 8s 6d 


LORNA HILL 
The Little Dancer 


Another ballet story about Annette 
Dancy; this one tells how she is torn 
between an offer to go to Hollywood to 
make a film and her desire to continue 
her dancing career as a ‘little dancer’. 


Illustrated by Esmé Verity 8s 6d 


THE POCOMOTO SERIES 


REX DIXON 


Pocomoto and the 
Robbers’ Trail 


Another exciting Western for boys about 
Pocomoto, the boy cowboy, 
which tells how Poco becomes 
involved in a smash-and-grab 
raid in Yakima City. How he 
manages to track down the real 
robbers and exonerate himself 
makes a thrilling story. 


Illustrated by Jack Harman 6s 


#6 Park Street 
London Wr 





REX DIXON 


Pocomoto and the 
Snow Wolf 


Pocomoto and Johnny Ox, a famous 

Indian trapper, are dogged by bad 
luck. Johnny believes this to be 
the work of Mawoha, the Evil 
One, whose spirit is in the 
leader of a savage wolf pack. 
But Poco makes a friend of the 
wolf, 


Illustrated by Jack Harman 6s 


Parkside Works 
Edinburgh 9 
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For those growing up 


Noel Streatfeild 
The Day Before Yesterday 


“A lively picture of life as it was fifty years ago” 


The Funior Bookshelf 
“Each story is told in the first person, with a wealth of 


revealing detail. Sensitive drawings by Dick Hart add to the 
book’s distinction.’ —Sunday Times. 12s. 6d. 


Monica Edwards 


Frenchman’s Secret 

“A delightful new story about Punchbowl Farm with some 
new friends, the book smells of country in the winter . ... 
all children love a treasure hunt, and this is streets ahead of 
most” —Malcolm Saville, Country Fair. 10s. 6d. 


Allan Campbell McLean 
The Man of the House 


Scottish author has written another exciting 
pont “A wild rough tale set in the Isle of Skye, is a good 
story by any standard”—News Chronicle. 10s. 6d. 


Enid Blyton 


Rat-a-Tat Mystery 
“Enid Blyton fans will welcome the ‘Rat-a-Tat Mystery’ ” 


—Liverpool Daily Post. 7s. 6d. 
P. M. Warner 


A Friend for Francis 
“Heartily recommended for ten year-olds and over” 
Church of England Newspaper. 7s. 6d. 


Marion St. John Webb 


The Little Round House 
A timely revival of a popular children’s fantasy. 7s. 6d. 


COLLINS 


























The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Telephone 5049 
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PENGUINS - PELICANS - PUFFINS 


IN CLOTH BINDINGS 
® 


All titles in these famous series are 
available in our washable, waterproof 


cloth bindings 

& 

JOHN BIRKS LTD. 
WOODLANDS HOUSE - THONGSBRIDGE 

HUDDERSFIELD - Yorkshire 
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{ Signposts to the Wild 
“ E. D. TINNE 


The author has spent many years observing and 
= studying wild creatures of all kinds. The stories 
Miss Tinne tells of the various animals, birds, 
insects and plants she has learned so much about are all true ; 
they are written so charmingly and with such enthusiasm that 
the book will lead many children out into the countryside to 
discover and watch for themselves. 
50 line drawings age 11 up lls. 6d. net 


The Ulendo Detectives 


FRANCES GREENALL 


A story of children touring the Rhodesian bush country. 
‘Adventures come thick and fast. The two children 
and their cousins act as real children wou. | do in the 
circumstances . . . Mrs, Greenall knows her enthral- 
ling background; she lives there. Strongly recom- 
mended.’ (Books and Bookmen). 

Illustrated by MICHAEL ROSS age 11 up lls. 6d. net 


Columbus Sails C. WALTER HODGES 
The story of Columbus’ first voyage. 

Magnificently illustrated age 11 up 10s. 6d. net 
The Book of Ralf PHYLLIS GARRARD 


A boys’ adventure story of the Middle Ages. 
Illustrated age 10 up 9s. 6d. net 


Old Fashioned Fairy Tales J. H. EWING 
Original fairy tales by the famous 19th century author. 
Illustrated age 8 up 6s. 6d. net 
Seven Adventurous Women 

WINIFRED HOLMES 

Lives of seven famous women travellers. 

Illustrated . age 13 up 12s. 6d. net 
Socrates : the Man who Dared to Ask 
CORA MASON 


A remarkable biography and reconstruction of ancient Greece. 
Illustrated age 13 up 9s. 6d. net 


Tales on the North Wind 


B. THORPE and T. KEIGHTLEY 
‘Fairy tales of the best-loved kind.’ (Tablet). 
Illustrated age 9 up 7s. 6d. net 
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Illustration by W. Stobbs from The Runner of Orford (Cape) 
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Illustration by J. and A. Grahame-Johnstone from 
The Hundred and One Dalmatians (Heinemann) 


My Sort of Children’s Books 


by HENRY TREECE 


UCH of my early reading was done when, 
as a little lad, I paid my weekly-penny 
visits to the house of my grandmother. 
The house did not contain a_ single 
bookshelf — but it was the home of many 
books, kept for the most part in a lonely yellow- 
varnished sea-chest, built and bound with iron by a 
local carpenter when grandfather conceived his 
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always-to-be-unfulfilled desire to visit Africa. This 
chest was to be found beneath the heavily camphorous 
hangings of the red mahogany four-poster in 
grandmother’s best room. And there it was that I 
learned what it was to roam, unchecked and wayward, 
over the parchment prairies and across smudged 
rivers of ink, my eyes blind to the winter dusk, my 
legs as cramped as a Tartar Horseman’s, my ears 
cotton-wool plugged with ghostly voices from the 
coloured prints out of that pathetic box from under 
the bed. 
“*The Bow Street Runners are here! Do not let them take 
me alive, Dick Turpin!’ 
‘No, dear Tom, that they shall not do, the knaves! Thank 
goodness I have my trusty pistol with me!’” 

To this day I see good Tom King, highwayman, 
sprawled on the ccbbles in his faded blue coat, while 
rare Turpin screws up his masked face, noble in grief, 
above him. A thin wisp of smoke rises, preserved like 
a fly in amber, from the pistol. Three raw-boned 
morons in thick fustian jackets gawp unfeelingly, 
their official cutlasses at the cruel ready, before 
rushing in like callous hounds . . . The Bow Street 
Runners! What buffoons! What killjoys! What 
‘unromantic dogs! 


What we encounter in extreme youth, at our 
sunrise, often throws its long shadows to our far 
horizons. Another of my grandmother’s books — a 
coarse-leaved musty-smelling volume with an advert- 
isement for Macassar Oil in the preliminaries, 
professed to tell the real story of King Arthur. Yet 
even at the age when I groped my emotionally blind 
way through those malodorous pages, I sensed 
something a little off-key in the manner of that Epic, 
which went something like this ; 
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“Among the tall and sighing reeds, made dark and ominous 
by the purpling sunset shadows, Sir Agravine stood, swaying on 
his feet, his noble red blood slowly oozing down into the red 
lake — the crimson of knightly conflict mingling with the crimson 
of the setting sun... . 

He gazed towards the island where the golden lady lay. 


‘Alas! Alas, Igraine,’ he murmured, throwing out his mailed 
hand in salute as his war-exhausted limbs sank down below the 
whispering waters of the mere.” 

There was yet another technicolour Epic of 
Mumbo-Jumbo, in a medieval “romance” by Queen 
Marie of Roumania, in which, if I remember, the 
wounded knight seeking sanctuary is cared for by a 
simple peasant who, in a moment of meditation, puts 
his pipe into his honest mouth and draws on it 
strongly ! 

But such naive inaccuracy is of less importance than 
another factor with which I became familiar in those 
tender years — the writer’s determined efforts to jerk 
that last drop of salt water from the swimming eyes 
of his young readers. And how often the formula 
repeats itself — The Suffering Mother! Generation 
after generation of children must have grown into 
maturity with a background of insecurity induced 
by those heart-string twanging children’s writers. I 
quote from Passion and Principle, a “Tale from the 
French,” one of the few documents I have preserved 
from the breaking-up of my grandmother’s home : 

“Would you like me to do anything for you, dear mother ?” 
said Lizette, a sweet-tempered girl, to her mother, who was lying 


to all appearance on her deathbed, in a cottage in the environs 
of Marseilles. 


‘Would you like me to raise your head a little? I am sure 
you would. Now I think you will be more comfortable. I am 
glad I thought of that.’ 

‘Lizette,’ said the dying woman, with some degree of effort, 
‘you kill me with kindness — you are far too good to me,’ 
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‘Kindness! Do not speak of such a thing. It is my duty to 
be kind and attentive to my dear mother . . . Do try to compose 
yourself. Perhaps you may yet get well.’ 


‘Never,’ answered Dame Margaret; ‘I know I have not long 
to live, and yet I cannot die. Had you been less dutiful, less 
kind, it would have been easier for me now.’ ” 


So the sad, maundering cortége of words drags itself 
down the page, punctuated only by the bravely half- 
suppressed sobs of the Little Readers — whose home 
life will never be quite the same again. 


Now, in this connection, I think of the 
Microcosmography of that fine Jacobean, John Earle. 
In his essay on a Child, he has these words : 

“He is nature’s fresh picture newly drawn in oil, which time 
and much handling dims and defaces. His soul is yet a white 


paper unscribbled with observations of the world, wherewith, at 
length, it becomes a blurred notebook ... ” 


How right Earle is! From the death-bed scene 
quoted above, can we not see how blurred the child’s 
emotional notebook will become? How dim and 
defaced will be the bright picture of the world by this 
ham-handed fumbling! 


The attitude of a writer like Stevenson is so much 
more desirable. Once Jim Hawkins has got his 
mother fixed up, by chapter five, we hear no more 
about her for two hundred pages. Now that sounds 
right and true, to me; and look at the way in which 
we, more or less, take our leave of that good lady: 

“Pew was dead, stone dead. As for my mother, when we had 
carried her up to the hamlet, a little cold water and salts and 


that soon brought her back again, and she was none the worse 


for her terror, though she still continued to deplore the balance 
of the money...” 


There are no complications there. I would rather 
have the Stevensonian lay-figure than all the weeping 
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and wailing among the geraniums of the “Tale from 


the French.” 


There is a similar sturdy refusal to have traffic with 
tears in that other Prince of Boys’ Books — 
Kidnapped. Consider David’s answer to the Minister, 
who asks him if he regrets leaving his home : 

“My father and mother, since they are both dead, I shall be 
no nearer to in Essendean than in the Kingdom of Hungary...” 
No false heroics, no crocodile tears, no soul-eating 

remorse. That, I am convinced, is the uncomplicated 


way in which such a situation should be presented to 
a child. 


There is another factor worth glancing at, for it 
involves most writers of historical fiction — How 1s 
one to deal with violence and physical suffering? 


Once more I would quote Stevenson. The most 
violent passage in Treasure Island is that in which 
Israel Hands chases Jim up the rigging, and throws 
a knife at him. The boy feels a sharp pain and in 
the surprise of it, pulls the trigger of his pistol. The 
pirate gives a cry and falls into the sea without more 
fuss ! 


The point is that Jim didn’t aim the pistol with the 
intention of firing, indeed, the pirate killed himself by 
proxy, as it were! Nor does Jim gloat over his 
triumph. It all happens as though preordained, with 
Jim and Hands as the instruments. The sadistic 
element is completely lacking. 


This can be seen yet again in the chapter called 
“The Siege of the Round House,” and also in The 
Master of Ballantrae, when Ballantrae has to kill the 
pirate, Dutton. It is all done with a minimum of 
detail, and a maximum of taste. One is left with no 
sensation of revulsion. 
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And the secret is that once the blow has been struck, 
the reader’s attention is diverted immediately from 
the wounded to the wounder. So is the horror avoided; 
it is as though the eyes were decently turned away. 


John Buchan, Stevenson’s most ardent admirer, 
employs exactly the same technique in The Thirty- 
nine Steps. Hannay comes home one night to find 
Scudder, the agent who had taken sanctuary with him, 
pinned to the floor with.a long knife. But once we 
are told that, our attention is focussed straightaway on 
Hannay, who sits down in a chair and begins to work 
out his plans for the next stage in the story. We are 
turned from rather than directed to the body! 


One cannot avoid comparing this treatment with 
that of certain writers for whom spilled gore becomes 
the hunting ground for fine figures of speech. I was 
appalled recently when I found, in a children’s 
historical novel of Palaeolithic times this sentence, 
describing a tribe of savage hunters : 

“Then some of those who were squatting on the ground began 
to play with a dreadful red ball which had some wisps of hair 
yet clinging to it.” 

I cannot imagine any sensitive child reading that 
piece without a shudder, or forgetting it easily in 
dreams once it had been read. 


To sum up so far; I expect a good children’s book 
to be accurate in its facts; I expect it not to play ducks 
and drakes with a child’s emotional reactions, not to 
induce mawkish sentiment; and I expect it not to 
dabble in horror. Honest blood-letting, necessary to 
the plot, especially if the sufferer is a Bad Man, can 
hardly be avoided, and in any case accords with the 
child’s sense of justice. 

Not that my plea is for an invariable formula of 
black versus white. Some early adolescent readers will 
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have reached a point of ambivalent subtlety when the 
good man with a flaw, or the bad man with a streak of 
goodness running through his black heart, will appeal 
to them, an Alan Breck or Long John Silver type. 
And when such characters take fire, their glow lasts 
for a lifetime, for they are fallible human creatures, 
poor devils involved in the common dilemma. We 
may sometimes abhor them, but we pray for them too 
— D’Artagnan, Etienne Gerard of the Hussars of 
Conflans, Umslopogaas — that massively bloodthirsty 
man with a soft core of pathos, that black-faced Cassius 
wearing a warrior’s head-ring. 

The subtle child will cling to the subtle character ; 
like his father, he will come to love Falstaff more than 
he might a better man! 

As for description of characters, I think it is of 
immense importance that appearance and dress should 
be strongly sketched in, and I would rather have the 
writer do this for himself than for his book to be most 
lavishly illustrated by the currently fashionable artist. 
What a shame that Dylan Thomas did not write, 
intentionally, for children! His uncle, with “his long, 
red, drunken, fox’s face, with its bristling side-bushes 
and wet, sensitive nose”; his grandfather, who wore a 
“red waistcoat with walnut-sized brass buttons” over 
his white flannel nightshirt, and smoked a pipe “like 
a little burning hayrick on a stick,” are unforgettable 
in the rapid shorthand of delineation. 


This same talent is observed in the work of Richard 
Hughes. The alligator in 4 High Wind in Jamaica 
“spread its paws in the air, and jerked from side to 
side, more like clockwork than ever,” when the boy 
picked it up by its tail. Then “it stood there, its 
tongueless mouth wide open and its harmless teeth 
looking like grains of sand-paper.” 
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Such description is active, not passive, in that it calls 
by its similes on the reader’s own observation; it lets 
the child’s inner eye work in a way that no pictorial 
illustration may. It is important that the detail should 
be such as a child might shape to his own experience. 


There is another factor which seems of importance 
in the writing of children’s stories — humour. It is 
seldom that a child really likes a book which, in some 
way or another, does not make him smile. 


This might well be a deep human hunger, a racial 
characteristic, even. Most Anglo-Saxons appreciate 
the laconic comment, made in the shadow of imminent 
disaster, even; and children love that sort of humour 
which will not be brow-beaten by danger — as when 
the two young Viking captives in the Saga speculate 
on the possibilities of a life after death. One of them 
says, “Look you, my friend, here I hold this cloak-pin 
in my hand. Now, when the headsman strikes off my 
head, if I know anything then, I will thrust this little 
pin into the log under my neck.” 


The children wait, breathless, for the answer. The 
axe falls. So does the pin. And they are as 
disappointed as the first hearers of the old salt-yarn 
must have been... 


“A child is a man in a small letter . . . he is nature’s 
fresh picture newly drawn in oil, which time and much 
handling dims and defaces. His soul is a white 
paper...” 

Let us see that we write thereon with care. 











Illustration by J. Kiddell-Monroe from Rescue by Broomstick 
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Rudyard Kipling 
by R. L. GREEN 


O write about Kipling may seem little more 

than adding one pebble to the vast cairn of 

criticism and appreciation which has already 

attained such heights. Nevertheless a search 

through the crowded Kipling Society’s 
Library has failed to produce a study of Kipling as 
a writer for children — so there is some excuse for 
the present brief note on a branch of his work in which 
he triumphed so notably. 


In a sense Kipling stumbled into his kingdom while 
looking the other way. He had been a lonely child, 
driven in upon himself during the dark years at 
Southsea, though developing there a strong affection 
for his small sister. An annual holiday, then and 
during his schooldays, gave him a glimpse at least of 
the happy, carefree nursery-land of his Burne-Jones 
and Baldwin cousins; but the rigours of existence in 
association with “Stalky” Dunsterville at Westward 
Ho!, and his own precociously early maturity can 
have given him little time or inclination to prolong or 
exploit a childhood which must have seemed far from 
being a Golden Age. 

The cocky assumption of omniscience in his Indian 
days, an amusing rather than an endearing quality in 
Plain Tales from the Hills, made itself felt in the 
“child stories” written during that period. “Only 
women understand children thoroughly,” he wrote in 
the preface to the original edition of Wee Willie 
Winkie, “but if a mere man keeps very quiet, and 
humbles himself properly, and refrains from talking 
down to his superiors, the children will sometimes be 
good to him and let him see what they think about 
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the world.” This attitude is hardly that of real 
understanding, and only Baa, Baa Black Sheep — 
the brilliantly exaggerated tale of his misery at 
Southsea — rings true throughout and presents a 
child from within. But not for many children: the 
early tales are aimed, consciously or unconsciously, at 
the sentimental hearts of the adults — just as the 
dramatic version of Little Lord Fauntleroy was aimed, 
much to the detriment of the delightful original book. 
His Majesty the King is sheer slop, though slop of 
the highest quality ; and a tear is expected in Wee 
Willie Winkie and even in Tod’s Amendment. The 
Drums of the Fore and Aft stands apart, though 
designated a “child story” by its author — not, be it 
reiterated, a story for the child — and Jakin and 
Lew are sketches of a juvenile Private Ortheris, rather 
than of children; their story a masterpiece which 
sometimes appeals to the young reader. 


It was half a dozen years later, during “the stillness 
and suspense” of his first winter in the deep snows of 
Vermont, and while the birth of his first child 
Josephine was imminent, that Kipling began to write 
the stories which lifted him unexpectedly to the first 
rank of writers for the young. A tale, In the Rukh, 
written early in 1892 and included in Many Inventions 
had turned on an Indian boy brought up by wolves; 
the idea was well attested fact though, as Muller says 
in the story, “normally they die young — these 
people.” Kipling supposed one to survive into 
manhood, and told of Mowgli and the four wolves 
who entered the Government service. Working 
backwards from this, with a recollection of James 
Greenwood’s King Lion (serialised in Beeton’s Boys’ 
Magazine, 1864) — a childhood favourite — and with 
the Wolf Brethren in Haggard’s Nada the Lily to 
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kindle the spark, the idea of Mowgli’s early years in 
the Jungle took form. With the background 
conception of the Law of the Jungle, and the 
submerged tragic conflict of Mowgli’s loyalties 
between his own kind and his Jungle kindred of whom 
he was accepted master, Kipling appealed, consciously 
and subconsciously to all ages. It is this background 
reflection of soul-conflict, or (as in the case of 
Peter Pan) of sheer spiritual tragedy, which gives to 
the select few among children’s books their genuine 
breath of immortality — the haunting memory which 
unfolds and deepens in after life, as in the case of the 
great myths and legends, and remains a part of us. 


. The immediate acceptance of the Jungle Books is 
shown quite spontaneously by E. Nesbit. An early 
Bastable story (Pall Mall Magazine, April, 1898) is 
called Good Hunting, turns on Mowgli’s familiar 
salutation, and ends with Oswald’s tribute to “good old 
Kipling !”; and the same magazine for August, 1900, 
contained one of the best stories in the series, The 
Jungle, which afterwards became the first chapter of 
The Would-be-Goods. This is perhaps the first 
example in literature of “make-believe” based on a 
contemporary book — and in this case one at which 
most of us have played since then. Mowgli, in fact, 
has few rivals in this field, other than King Arthur, 
Robin Hood, and the people of Fairytale, and is as 
secure among the immortals as Peter Pan or the 
denizens of Wonderland. 


Twenty-five years after Mowgli’s Brothers, Kipling 
helped his friend Baden-Powell to formulate the 
rules and procedure of the Wolf Cub Movement, with 
its complete Jungle Book setting, and its insistence on 
the Law: “A Cub gives in to the Old Wolf; a Cub 
does not give in to himself.” Even a casual glance 
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through Scouting for Boys will show how powerful 
an influence The Jungle Books, and to a lesser extent 
Kim, already had on the Boy Scout Movement itself; 
Kipling and Baden-Powell had been friends since the 
beginning of the century, travelling to or from South 
Africa together on several occasions, and meeting out 
there in the congenial setting of Cecil Rhodes’s house - 
near Cape Town. Doubtless Kipling contributed his 
mite from the very start, and it is pleasant to remember 
that he had his undoubted share in shaping the dream 
which the greatest man of this century was to turn 
into a Movement of such epoch-making dimensions. 

From its inception in 1907, Kipling showed a keen 
and practical interest in Scouting; he wrote the Boy 
Scouts’ Patrol Song two years later, and at least one 
story His Gift (in Land and Sea Tales), is directly 
concerned with Scouts, and he took his position as 
Commissioner of Scouts seriously. 

Although Kim had its quota to add to Scoutcraft 
(Kim’s Game and the title of \Little Friend of all 
the World to be emulated), the book is best 
appreciated by adults, even if many older boys can get 
a great deal out of it. 

But Just So Stories was inspired by, told to, and 
written for small children, and is every bit as 
astonishing an achievement as Mowgli or Kim, though 
few of the stories have the direct appeal to the adult 
who has not grown up with them. 

The earliest three, concerning the Whale, the 
Camel and the Rhinoceros respectively, were first told 
before Kipling left Vermont in 1896, and appeared 
in the American St. Nicholas Magazine for children 
in consecutive months from December, 1897 ; the 
places named by the Whale when he called down his 
own throat to Mr. Henry Albert Bivvens, A.B., are 
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all stations on the Fitchburg railroad in New 
Hampshire, U.S.A., near the Kiplings’ house in 
Vermont. These three stories have often come in for 
parody and adverse criticism by ignorant adults, but 
are among the most popular ever written with 
children under six; (“grown-ups are always explaining 
what children want,” wrote Kipling to Mrs. 
Molesworth in 1906, “and children are always putting 
grown-ups aside and. quietly taking what they want 
where they find it”). 


In the St. Nicholas Magazine Kipling wrote a short 
introduction to the three tales: “Some stories are 
meant to be read quietly and some stories are meant 
to be told aloud. Some stories are only proper for 
rainy mornings, and some for long hot afternoons, 
when one is lying in the open, and some stories are 
bedtime stories . . . stories meant to put Effie to sleep, 
and you were not allowed to alter those by one single 
little word. They had to be told just so, or Effie would 
wake up and put back the missing sentence. So at 
last they came to be like charms, all three of them, 
the whale tale, the camel tale and the rhinoceros 
Oe «a: 


As Josephine grew older, so the stories aged to suit 
her; a couple of years later her cousin and 
contemporary: Angela Mackail (Mrs. Thirkell) was 
one of the audience at Rottingdean. “Sometimes 
Josephine and I would be invited into his study,” she 
records of a visit in the autumn of 1898. “The Just 
So Stories are poor things in print compared with 
hearing them told in Cousin Ruddy’s deep unhesitating 
voice. ‘There was a ritual about them, each phrase 
having its special intonation which had to be exactly 
the same each time and without which the stories are 
dried husks. There was an inimitable cadence, an 
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emphasis of certain words, an exaggeration of certain 
phrases, a kind of intoning here and there which made 
his telling unforgettable.” 


Just such dried husks in print may Lewis Carroll’s 
stories have seemed as the Liddell girls looked back 
to the boat on the Isis and the train between Charlton 
Kings and Oxford; as Alastair Grahame remembered 
the first bedtime “ditty about a Toad” as he turned 
the pages of The Wind in the Willows; and doubtless 
Mr. C. R. Milne feels the same about the adventures 
of Pooh. But for the rest of us, such stories as The 
Elephant’s Child and The Cat that Walked by 
Himself have the permanence and the inevitability of 
the real folktale, and (since Southey’s authorship of 
The Three Bears has been disproved) who but Kipling 


has written even a literary equivalent of the genuine 
Marchen? 


Just So Stories contains many kinds, from the 
bedtime invocation to the folk-tale, and from the old 
myth retold (The Crab that Played with the Sea) to 
the perfection of the literary fairy story (The 
Butterfly that Stamped) — in which line he had 
experimented with a little known tale of The Potted 
Princess, recently rescued in the volume of Miodern 
Fairy Stories in Dent’s “Children’s Illustrated 
Classics.” Different again are the two stories of 
Taffimai (to which should be added the third, 
uncollected, member of the series, The Tabu Tale 
— Windsor Magazine, Sept., 1903 — only reprinted 
in a couple of Limited Editions) which lead on to 
the excursions into British History of Puck ‘of Pook’s 
Hill and Rewards and Fairies, which preceded E. 
Nesbit’s House of Arden which it obviously inspired 


through the pages of the Strand Magazine by nearly 
two years. 
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Kipling’s twenty-one tales — “tale after tale of the 
ancient history of England, as he imagines it, with a 
marvellous historical sense,’ as Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan said of them a few years ago — are for 
older children, and the later ones appeal even more 
strongly to the adult. “As a piece of historical 
imagination,” continued Professor Trevelyan, “I know 
nothing in the world better than the third story in 
Puck, called “The Joyous Venture,” in which the 
Viking ship coasts Africa to find gold and fight 
gorillas in the tropical forest. I can see no fault in 
it, and many a merit.” 

Dan and Una, to whom the stories are told, are 
based on Kipling’s two younger children, and live 
vividly even in their relatively minor roles — sure 
proof if any were needed that by now his understand- 
ing of children was complete. 


Moreover we have it both on public and private 
authority that he was never so happy as when in the 
company of children, nor they as when he gave himself 
wholeheartedly into their charge. He took children 
completely seriously — gone indeed were the early 
days of condescension ; and he also took the art of 
writing for them as seriously as any on which he 
engaged. He read widely among the best of his 
contemporaries, and wrote with gratitude and under- 
standing to such leaders of the craft as Mrs. 
Molesworth and E. Nesbit, besides the “story-tellers” 
for older readers, from his close friend Rider Haggard 
to F. Anstey, Stanley Weyman and A. E. W. Mason. 


With Rewards and Fairies in 1910 virtually ended 
Kipling’s writings for children ; the Scout story His 
Gift came a little later, and at the very end of his life 
he contributed a pleasant little Just So Story, Ham 
and the Porcupine to The Princess Elizabeth Gift 
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Book. Even four additional “Stalky” stories, the 
earliest of which was written in 1908, were intended 
for adults; the main series of these stories (Stalky & 
Co., 1899), demand at least a sophisticated audience 
for proper appreciation, though most schoolboys find 
them irresistible. Though brilliantly clever and a 
classic among both school stories and works of humour, 
Stalky & Co. is essentially superficial; for real depth 
one has to turn, ironically enough, to the incredible 
adventures of Anstey’s Vice Versa — probably the 
greatest school story in literature, and certainly the 
most universally realistic. 


Stalky & Co. is first class entertainment. But 
Kipling plumbed far greater depths in the Jungle 
Books, Just So Stories and Puck; it is they which are 
the major classics that set him securely in the very 
front rank of writers for children. 








The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


AtnsworTtH, R. Rufty Tufty goes Camping. Illus. 
by D. Craigie. 70 pp. 74 X 5 . Heinemann 6/6 


Here are further adventures of Miss Ainsworth’s Golliwog 
and his family and friends. Miss Ainsworth has a happy gift 
of sensing the importance and detail of small things and her 
stories will appeal to young children because they are on their 
own eye level. The stories are simple but full of the events 
that crowd with interest a child’s life. The writing is somewhat 
clogged and cramped by its own particular simplicity and Rufty 
Tufty’s naughtiness becomes irritating because of its abundance. 
The anger and frustration that such a child would arouse tends 
to be raised against the author for her rather uncontrolled 
creation. 


ArpIzzonE, E. Tim ail alone. Illus. by the author 
. <a 


48 pp. 104 X 7} boards 


U.P. 10/6 

The new “Tim” is as near perfection as we are likely to 
see. It has charm, style, truth; it shows an exact integration 
of words and pictures, so that it is impossible to dispense with 
either. There is real pathos in Tim’s quest of his parents and 
joy in his ultimate success. How wonderfully Mr. Ardizzone 
portrays movement and thought and character, even in a back 
view. And he is equally successful with ships and, particularly 
in this volume, buildings. He has as keen an eye for 
architecture as Osbert Lanchester, and greater affection. 

The coloured illustrations are, as always, reproduced with 
due respect for their beauty and harmony. The Oxford Press 
accord to genius the reverence which it deserves. 

Beyond question, the English picture book of the year. 


AnpDERSEN, H.C. The Ugly Duckling. Illus. by J. 
Larsen. 54 pp. 10} X 84 . Ed. Ward 8/6 





Johannes Larsen is a popular painter in Denmark and an 
ideal illustrator of this story. Unlike most interpreters he has 
chosen to ignore the allegory and to treat it as a tale of wild 
and farmyard life in his own country. His line and colour 
drawings are very lovely, and accurate portrayals of animals 
and landscape. They make a fine study of the seasons in a 
hauntingly beautiful country of flat reedy banks, 












































The Cuckoo at Coolnean 
META MAYNE REID 
Tiffany, that magical silver-grey cat with orange eyes, is in the 
thick of this thoroughly satisfactory new story by the author of 


Carrigmore Castle and Tiffany and the Swallow Rhyme. With 
drawings. 12/6 


Little Boxes 
NAOMI MITCHISON 


Charming stories about Sally on her grandmother’s farm in Scot- 
land, With drawings. 9/6 


The Animals at Number Eleven 
DORIS RUST 


A story for the younger child by the author of A Week of Stories, 
A Story a Day and All Sorts of Days. With drawings. 7/6 


Roof-Top World 


ERIK HUTCHINSON 
An exciting and realistic drama of bird and animal life on the 
roof tops, beautifully illustrated by ALAN HOWARD, partly in colour. 
8/6 


The Sixpence that Rolled Away 


LOUIS MACNEICE & EDWARD BAWDEN 
A distinguished book. Illustrated, partly in colour. 10/6 


Jim Tiger 
CHARLOTTE HOUGH 


A glorious story about a tiger who couldn’t hide himself properly. 
Wittily illustrated in colour by the author. 7/6 


Laughing Time 
WILLIAM JAY SMITH 


A collection of poems for the youngest child. Illustrated in colour. 
9/6 
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A LIBRARY SELECTION 


THE CROWN LIBRARY - - - = Ages I2- 16 


THE TIDE OF FORTUNE 


WILLIAM CHILD 
An exciting tale of the early settlers in New England in 1687. 
Dicon and Jeremy arrive at Perfect Peace, a Puritan settlement 
near Boston. A mystery surrounds this place, and many adventures 
and thrills follow before the end. 7s. 6d. net 


THE VALLEYS OF SILENCE 


‘JAMES STAGG 
Digby Revel's twin brother has disappeared and is presumed to 
have died in the Lebanon. Digby, in the company of three 
sixth-formers of St. Rodericks, spends an unusually exciting holiday 
searching for his brother, who he is convinced is still — 
7s. 6d. net 


ESCAPE THROUGH YUGOSLAVIA 
Commander TOM THOMPSON 

Plot and counter-plot reach a fever pitch of tense intrigue before 

secret-service agent Bill Crew manages to rescue a peace-loving 

Russian scientist and bring him safely within the shores of 

England. 7s. 6d. net 


YOURS ADVENTUROUSLY 
ETHEL WALTER 


John and Betty Marshall were newcomers to the village of 
Gawthorpe. Soon they encounter Major Knight, who unjustly 
accuses them of stealing. They discover the real culprit after 
some exciting adventures and soon become friends with the Major's 
daughter. 7s. 6d. net 


MOORLAND ADVENTURE 


SHEILA L. MILLS 


A holiday adventure story which tells what happens when the 
Graham children spend the most exciting holiday of their lives 
in a Dartmoor village. They encouter two escaped convicts and 
trying to outwit them is difficult and often dangerous. 7s. 6d. net 


THE WAKE OF REBELLION 


WILLIAM CHILD 


After the battle of Sedgemoor, Dicon Lovering is sentenced to 
deportation by the notorious Judge Jeffries at the infamous Bloody 
Assizes for his part in the uprising. 7s. 6d. net 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1-4 Bedford Court - Strand - London - W.C.2 
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The translation is Mr. Keigwin’s, well-known in England 
now, and an ideal instrument for the wry, wayward and 
colloquial prose in which Andersen dressed his stories. The 
colour printing, done in Denmark, is superb. We have nothing 
like it here, except perhaps in Mr. Ardizzone’s books. 


A very lovely book, and at this low price it should head 
the Christmas sales. 


Buck, P. S. The big Wave. Illus. by A. Walford 
61 pp. 83 X 64 : ‘ Methuen 11/6 


This is a long short-story about Japan. The big wave 
engulfs a fishing village on the beach and so profoundly affects 
the lives of the characters. ‘The story, which is substantially 
true, is told in simple folk-tale style, with considerable dignity 
and restraint, and the noble stoicism of the peasants is con- 
veyed in terms which a child might understand. The tone 
is a little reminiscent of another American book of simple 
courage, The Boy Who Was Afraid. 


Much care has been given to the production of this book, 
and type and paper are excellent and appropriate. Astrid 
Walford has drawn several elegant and decorative pictures, 
some of her best work, but they lack the noble simplicity of 
the story. 


DownincG, C. Russian Tales and Legends. Illus. by 
J. Kiddell-Monroe. 231 pp. 8% X 53 . O.U.P. 12/6 


It is questionable whether the publishers of this attractive 
series are wise to combine the true folk-tale with the more 
sophisticated heroic literature of the past. The two kinds of 
tale make uneasy companions. 


With this criticism, it is possible to give the warmest 
praise to this beautiful book. Russian tales are strange, remote 
and alien. English children may be puzzled by their way- 
wardness; they may be captivated by their richness of 
imagination, their grotesque humour and their colourful 
settings. They may, moreover, find many fascinating parallels 
between these unfamiliar stories and the homely tales of 
England and Germany, however strange the Russian formulae 
and type-characters may be. Miss Kiddell-Monroe’s decora— 
tions are as elegant and appropriate as ever. 
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GoppEen, R. The fairy doll. Illus. by A. Adams 
63 pp. 9 X 53._—CO«t ; : Macmillan 9/6 


Elizabeth was one “ those unhappy youngest children 
who can do nothing right and are quite outclassed by their 
elders. That is, until the fairy doll helped her and taught 
her to have confidence in herself. 


Miss Godden has the perfect touch for a story like this. 
Her prose is as delicate as a cobweb and as carefully designed 
as a snow-flake. One could no more change a word than one 
could improve a Chinese poem of Arthur Waley. This is a 
perfect little tale, told with style and infused with wisdom. 


It would be easy for an artist to upset the balance of this 
story, tipping it into vulgarity or sentimentality. Miss Adams, 
however, has something of Miss Godden’s poetry matched with 
realism,’ and her decorations blend so exquisitely with the 
words that it would be difficult to say which came first. A 
lovely book, which should find its way into many loving hands 
at Christmas, to be read and re-read for many Christmases 
to come. 


GraHaM, R. The Furry Forest Bears. Illus. by the 
author. 143 pp. 74 X 53... : -_ 9/6 


Miss Graham has created a little world of lovable 
creatures, bears that are as soft and as cuddly and as appealing 
as their relations in the nursery, and likely to be just as popular. 
The picture of their village and of each one’s place in this 
miniature society is admirably given in an informal introduction 
and from then on we feel that we know personally each one 
of the bears. We read of such activities as a berrying 
expedition, a halloween party and a birthday celebration, and 
with all there is a touching homeliness of detail that is the 
result of a penetrating vision, and a very fair all round ap- 
praisal and sound of life. Only once does the author lose 
touch with the three principal characters and that is perhaps 
because they themselves, on that occasion, take a trip to the 
seaside and become divorced from their home environment and 
neighbours. ‘Thus isolated the three of them lose their charm 
and reality.. At home they are always vigorously alive and 
exhibit a thought and feeling and turn of phrase that is intensely 
individualistic. ‘The illustrations by the author add a touch 
of real spontaneity and expression to the text. 
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Hate, K. Orlando (the Marmalade Cat): the Frisky 
Housewife. Illus. by the author. 32 pp. 10 X 7} 
Country Life 8/6 
Surely the last word has now been said about Orlando. 
Miss Hale, as accomplished technically as ever, has overworked 
most of her jokes and they seem dull now. There has always 
been a streak of vulgarity in her drawings, and it is evident 


here, particularly in her humans. The colours, too, are often 
garish. 


I wish Miss Hale could be persuaded to devote her real 
abilities to the creation of new characters. When English 
picture books are so rare, it is such a waste to employ talent 
and imagination and money on books like this. 


Hittyarp, M. D. Timothy, Minikin and All. Illus. 
by A. H. Watson. 118 p. 74 X 54 . Dent 9/6 


This is the fourth of the “Minikin” books and we find 
again the same daintiness and simplicity that were characteristic 
of the others. Miss Hillyard writes of the ordinary everyday 
life of country children, of their homes and friends, games 
and parties, and she sees all with a close observant eye. No 
detail is missed and it is all these simple homely details that 
appeal to children. Children like to know what the 
characters ate and what they wore. They like a descriptive 
list of presents received at a birthday party. All these Miss 
Hillyard gives and more, and there is a reminiscent, evocative 
and echoing air about the series of day to day adventures. Yet 
there is, too, something quaint and prim about Miss Hillyard’s 
children. In spite of shorts and jodhpurs the atmosphere 
seems to belong more to whispering frills and flounces. It is 
perhaps the parents and adults who diffuse this air. They 
are a little too good to be true — parents of a bygone fiction 
— and they bequeath something of their whimsiness to the 
children. The atmosphere is, however, one of real childhood, 
and there is truth, commonsense, and laughter and a regard 
for the goodness of the common and the ordinary. The con- 
versation of the children has flagged a little since their earlier 
appearances and they are at times not quite so vital as before. 
This trait is echoed by an occasional stiffness in the otherwise 
delicate and vivacious illustrations. 
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Houcu, C. Jim Tiger. Lllus. by the author. 32 pp. 
8 X 6 boards ; ‘ , - Faber 7/6 


This is a real picture book. Word and line are closely 
associated and share the work of telling the story. Jim is a 
tiger who finds it difficult to hide in the jungle. He wanders 
disconsolately, seeking advice until he teams up with a nice 
little girl and goes home with her. Not an original story, 
but told with some charm. As the author says, Jim is “SO 
nice and SO sweet” that everyone gets very fond of him, 
including the reader. 

Unfortunately someone has sought far and wide for the 
most unsubtle colours, blatant greens and blues and pinks, in 
which to express Mrs. Hough’s charming pictures. They are 
so violent that they distract attention from the skill and 
attractiveness of her draughtsmanship. This is a remarkably . 
cheap book, but cheapness has been bought too dear. 


Hoy.anp, R. Ethelbert under the sea. Illus. by the 
author. 32 pp. 13X10 . . =. Collins 10/6 


The third adventure of Ethelbert is given a more generous 
format, and is the better for it. These sprawling pictures, 
full of detail over which the reader must pore, need space for 
their deployment. 

Miss Hoyland is drawing better now, though still not 
well. Her strongest quality is consistency. Nothing in her 
pictures contradicts, or is contradicted by, the text. On the 
other hand, the drawings develop legitimately the ideas intro- 
duced in the story. The jokes are naive, but seldom beyond 
a child’s range. 

It is tempting to over-rate the Ethelbert books, because 
of their simple charm and childlike humour, as well as a certain 
gay boldness in the drawings. In fact, they are pleasing books 
on a low level, lacking real invention or distinction. 


Hutcuinson, E. Roof-top world. Illus. by A. 
Howard. 32 pp. 10 X 7} boards . Collins 10/6 





Alan Howard gave us the very charming picture-book of 
Peter and the Wolf. His illustrations in this new book have 
the same clarity, style and bold colour. 

The story, of a little girl in an attic flat and her bird 
friends, is thin but not inadequate. It serves to set the artist 
off to explore the roof-top world, and to draw, from above, 
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an enchanting Georgian town. His architectural drawing is 
accurate and pleasing. With animals and humans his manner- 
isms are not entirely happy, but he has devised a very satis- 
factory villain in Limping Ginger the cat, who suffers a 
dreadful fate. 

This is a very welcome picture-book, most beautifully 
printed in Holland. 


Le Wirt, J. The Vegetabull. Illus. by the author 
30 pp. 11 X 84 boards ; , : Collins 8/6 

A major landmark in the history of the picture-book was 
the publication, in 1939, of Locomotive, a set of poems by the 
Polish poet Tuwin, with strikingly bold and uninhibited 
pictures by Lewitt-Him. One of the partners in this historic 
team has now made a book of extraordinary excellence. Our 
gratitude must be shared between him, the publishers for so 
courageously departing from the tradition of their House, and 
the printers who have made a good job of reproducing the 
gay colour. 

This is a story of the island of Mandolia and of young 
Yorick, the bull who longed to eat vegetables. It is not 
surprising that, when he ate inordinately of them, he became 
a vegetabull, with a turnip head, carrots for horns and a 
spring-onion tail. Alas, the birds came down and ate the 
vegetables, leaving Yorick as a shadow and a deep voice. After 
many vicissitudes he recovers his substance and gets a job as 
watch-bull of the vegetable garden. Not a very good story, 
in fact, but it provides the occasion for a set of drawings of 
very great power and originality. It should be added that 
they are in the European, not the English, tradition and that 
children in this country, unless they are too young to have 
been conditioned, will probably find them incomprehensible. 
What of it ? It is good to be jolted out of our insularity by 
the colour and design of a master artist. 


MacNetce, L. The Sixpence that rolled away. Illus. 
by E. Bawden. 25 pp. 84 X 6 : Faber 10/6 
Distinction in another sphere is no guarantee of excellence 
in writing for children. Mr. MacNeice and Mr. Bawden 
are both creative artists of high distinction. Their first 
collaboration in a picture-book for children is most interesting 
but hardly an unqualified success, 
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The story, about the McQuid family who lived in a 
money-box, is thin enough, but it is told quietly and without 
undue condescension. The drawings matter more than the 
text. These will arouse strong feeling, for and against. I 
like their vigour and strength much more than their colour; 
the predominating coffee-colour sets the teeth on edge. Every 
line is the work of a real artist, but not perhaps an artist for 
children. 

An interesting book, well worth publishing; but it will 
please only a few children whose parents have surrounded 
them, from their earliest days, with the right pictures. 


Meyne.t, L. Smokey Joe goes to School. Illus. by 
C. Hough. 125 pp. 74 X 53  .  Bodley Head 9/6 


NortH, J. Emperor of the Moon. Illus. by G. 





The tale is told by Smokey Joe himself, a garrulous and 
proud but not unprepossessing cat. In this particular story 
he accompanies his young mistress to boarding school when 
the rest of the family go away. He tells us of his adventures 
there, of his friends and his enemies, and of his final triumph 
when he tracks down a thief. The story is very credible. All 
the incidents are feasible and natural, their significance here 
being that we have an inside story. All is seen from a cat’s 
point of view, and while this is perhaps the cause of many 
shadawy human beings, some of these do now and again 
emerge from those shadows to assume more substantial and 
lifelike dimensions. The difficulty from a child’s point of 
view is that the cat is a little too self possessed and precocious, 
and his occasional sophistication will find little response and 
sympathy in the younger child. The personal encounter, 
however, does bring an intimacy of its own and a real 
acquaintance with the customary habits of more animals than 
the cat. A lively and mischievous book. 


Bledsoe. 127 pp. 74 X 5 Bles 8/6 
’ Two children make the acquaintance of a mysterious 
stranger who comes to their house on Christmas Eve, and at 
his request set out for the Kingdom of the Moon, there to 
rescue a princess in distress. They make the journey on two 
winged horses and with the help of these and a sword and 
magic wand, they are able to effect the rescue. This fantasy 
has a basic pattern but its details are refreshingly new. The 
amateur Highwayman, the retired Pirate and the nonchalant 
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Prince are all vivid figures, clear and colourful individuals, 
while the scene and conversation is intricate and detailed. The 
author manages to blend magic and matter of fact into a rich 
and credulous divertissement. The endeavour to be matter of 
fact does lead at times to a rather hard and slick sophistication, 
a tendency that seems to be common among writers of modern 
fantasy. This seeming attempt to be a little too clever, a 
little too funny could, if not watched, descend into mere 
vulgarity. The somewhat weird illustrations reach out beyond 
the conventional and are as intriguing as the story. 


Owen, I. and Toye, W. A. A picture history of 
Canada. Illus. by C. Hutton. 62 pp. 114 X 8% 
O.U.P. 12/6 
Mr. Clarke Hutton is an artist of rather limited tech- 
nique and some mannerisms, but his colourful lithographs are 
well-suited to a presentation of the panorama of history. His 
three previous books have effectively counteracted the dullness 
of many a history lesson. Now, accompanied by an excellent 
brief text, he portrays the pageant of Canada from the time 
of the first prehistoric immigrants from Asia to the present 
day. It is a complex story, particularly the tangle of political 
and military manoeuvres in the 17th and 18th centuries, but 
the narrative in word and picture is kept remarkably clear. 
“History” is interpreted broadly, and the social and economic 
development of the country is dealt with and cultural life is 
touched upon. An advantage of a book like this is that it 
gives the reader a perspective view of history, and the pictorial 
treatment makes it particularly memorable. In spite of some 
garishness and a little repetitiveness this is a Yaluable book, 
either at home or in class. 


Rew, M. M. The Cuckoo at Coolnean. Illus. by 

R. Kennedy. 190 pp. 8 X 53 . . Faber 12/6 
The setting is Co. Down. Colly and Kay McKean live 

on a farm and their cousin Charlotte close by. The distant 
view is of the Mourne mountains, and the time of the year is 
April — “nearly everything starts in spring.” But the day 

to day delights of being a child in such a place and time are 
not enough. Mrs. Mayne Reid introduces a magic cat, by 
whose power the children are able to go back in time, change 
themselves into birds, and in the end to discover hidden 
treasure, Tiffany, the cat, is a good character of the crusty, 
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unpredictable sort. He has appeared in some earlier books 
about the same family. The author deals with both fact and 
fantasy in the same straightforward, competent way, but 
although all the parts of the story are good, the spark that 
would bring life to this invented world, and the tug of the 
real storyteller from whom one cannot bear not to know what 
happens next and next, are just not here. 


SHERLOCK, P. Anansi the Spider Man. Illus. by 
M. Brown. 86 pp. 8% X 54 ‘ Macmillan 10/6 


At last some of. the folk tales of Jamaica, the stories of 
Anansi the spider-man, that strangest of fabulous heroes, have 
been written down. Perhaps the main characteristic of folk 
tales is that they are difficult to fix, there are so many versions, 
changing from home to home, mouth to mouth. So there will 
be those who will quarrel with some of these renderings. It 
seems impossible to catch in print the particular lilt and poetry 
of the stories when they are told in the real Anansi idiom. 
To anyone who has heard the real thing, Mr. Sherlock’s prose 
sounds like a stiff translation from another language. How- 
ever, those who want the outlines of some good new bedtime 
stories will be glad of this collection of fourteen. 

This is an impossible book to illustrate, as so many of 
the characters are both one thing and another, but Marcia 
Brown has made a decorative job of it. 


SmitH, D. The Hundred and One Dalmatians. Illus. 
by J. and A. Grahame-Johnstone. 191 pp. 
pf ¢ wee . . Heinemann 10/6 





A Sugar-sweet canine fairytale that will delight all the 
hundred and one children of all ages who dote on dogs. 

Two Londoner Dalmatians have their puppies stolen by 
a furrier. With the help of allies all over the country they 
trace not only their own family, but many other unfortunate 
Dalmatian puppies as well. When they arrive home again with 
the whole tribe, their well-trained master and mistress welcome 
the lot. 

Dodie Smith is such an expert storyteller, with so much 
easy, confident charm, that she makes even her most unlikely 
characters convincing, and all the four-footed ones irresistible. 
The illustrators, who can really draw animals, and the pub- 
lishers have garnished the story into one of the most attractive 
books of the season, 
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SmitH, W. J. Laughing time. Illus. by J. Kepes 
56 pp. 84 X 6 ; ‘ Faber 9/6 


A jolly book, sails of ‘ates origin. Mr. Smith 
has a nice gift for nonsense rhyme and enough variety of 
subject and tune to carry him through fifty-odd pages without 
tedium. Most of the time he is a rhymester rather than a 
poet, but he is occasionally quite felicitous :— 

“Bridges are for going over water, 
Boats are for going over sea ; 

Dots are for going over dotted i’s, 
And blankets are for going over me.” 


The illustrations by Juliet Kepes, have the same simple 
sense of fun, and fit the page nicely. They show a fine economy 
of line. Economic considerations, I suppose, have limited the 
use of colour, and the reader is likely to get very tired of 


yellow. This restriction makes nonsense of one poem 
(“Apples’’). 


It has been a poor year for original poetry. Laughing 
Time is the more welcome. 


Topp, B. E. Worzel Gummidge at the. Circus. Illus. 
by G. Crockford. 188 pp. 74 X 5 . Evans 9/6 


In the whole range of children’s books since Pooh, only 
William and Worzel Gummidge have become a part of 
tradition, so that their names are familiar to many who would 
never think of reading a child’s books. It is interesting to 
note that neither character comes from a very distinguished 
literary stock. 


For all that, it stands to reason that Worzel and his 
friends are as endearing and as uncannily life-like as ever. 
In the new book the scarecrows become engaged by Biltong’s 
Giant Circus (Earthy is distressed at this; after all, she and 
Worzel have been married for years, and it seems a backward 
step). Worzel’s exploits as an elephant trainer and Hannah 
Harrow’s as a saleswoman for Cure-all produce some richly 
comic situations; but the book, like others in the series, suffers 
from a muddled narrative. One could wish, too, that the 
adult humans were for the most part not quite so foolish and 
unpleasant. Miss Todd’s stories are of course wish-fulfilments, 


but do children normally see their. elders in sq grotesque a 
shape ? 
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It is a pity that no artist has succeeded in portraying the 
scarecrows convincingly. The stories cry out for an illustrator 
of exuberant fancy and “earthy” realism. The present artist 
does not come within reach of her subject. 


Topp, R. Space Cat Visits Venus. Illus. by P. 

Galdone. 87 pp. 84 X 6 . Chatto and Windus 7/6 
The author has had a high flight of imagination here 
and must be credited for that. The Space Cat and his master 
travel by rocket ship from the Moon to Venus, and find 
there a strange and new kind of life. Plants move, reason, 
and communicate ; the ground resembles a peculiar form of 
rubber ; and the air has new and varying properties. The 
author writes competently enough. There is detail, humour 
and originality, but little satisfaction. Science fiction this 
could be, fantasy perhaps, but to either junior public a probable 
disappointment. A flight into the clouds with no feet on earth 
it is both literally and figuratively insubstantial. The illus- 
trations by Paul Galdone are perhaps the best part of the 
book, conveying in the drawings of the plant life a sense of 

strangeness and uncanny movement. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Ap ter, IrvinG. Fire in your -” Illus. by R. Adler 

148 pp. 8X 54_—C«;w . Dobson 10/6 
This survey of the origins of fire and the uses to which 
mankind has and will put it is comprehensive and well 
arranged, though the illustrations are somewhat babyish in 
tone. Direct and indirect uses of fire are clearly described 
and known and proposed forms of fuel are assessed. 
Metallurgy and propulsion naturally figure largely in the story 
and perhaps such departures from the immediate subject are 
fair, but an uneasy feeling persists that this is the sort of 
survey that children of average intelligence ought to be making 
for themselves with the aid of encyclopaedias and reference 
books. It seems rather a luxury at the price. 


Armstronc, R. The Lost Ship. Illus. by E. Osmond 
191 pp. 74 X 5 , : Dent 10/6 
This is a slight, disappointing Richard Armstrong book. 
Compared with Sea Change and Danger Rock it seems very 
little more than a competent short story. The two boy heroes 
are well drawn, tough and bickering youngsters, who fall from 
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the upperworks of a tanker and are picked up by a schooner 
following close behind. On the schooner their adventures 
really begin. It is a mysterious craft which eventually takes 
them to a secret island where a wartime German Raider is 
on the rocks, complete with treasure. The boys get their 
captors ashore and escape with the schooner. When it founders 
in a gale they are saved by the original tanker from which 
they fell. It is a neat yarn, and full of details that will give 
pleasure to the nautical, but not nearly up to Mr. Armstrong’s 


best. 
ArmstTronc, W. The True Book of the Atlantic 
Illus. by D. Cobb. 143 pp. 74 X 5. Muller 7/6 


The originators of True Books are in danger of out- 
running their usefulness by choosing topics which have been 
in large part dealt with elsewhere in the same series. The 
Atlantic and its conquest make interesting reading, but some 
of the facts and personalities concerned with it must appear, 
in different proportions perhaps, in volumes dealing with 
steamships, jet engines, inventions, voyages and the steam 
engine. There is a growing air of speciousness about the series 
which is not helped by an impression of books which are 
competent compilations lacking in art or personality. 


CaTHERALL, A. Land Under the White Robe. Illus. 
by G. Whittam. 164 pp. 74 X5 . . Dent 10/6 
A good adventure story for boys by a reliable writer who 
attempts nothing very difficult but succeeds very well in what 
he does. Arthur Catherall’s previous books have been mainly 
about happenings at sea. Now he takes for his background 
the arctic forests on the shores of Hudson’s Bay, and is as 
expert and authentic in handling it. The well observed details 
and atmosphere of the country distinguish an exciting book 
in which plot, very evil villains, and a likable young hero are 
all made equally probable. 


CuHIPPERFIELD, J. E. Dark Fury. Illus. by C. G. 

Ambler. 218 pp. 8 X 53 .  . Hutchinson 12/6 
Dark Fury is, according to legend on which the author 

bases his tale, the last of the great wild stallions. Kirk 
Merrett, who first finds the horse humiliated and enraged by 

his temporary confinement in a travelling circus, would have 
liked the animal for himself, but the horse is rescued by 
Indians, who consider that the stallion must be left free to 
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return to the last stronghold of the wild horses in the Lost 
Canyon of Idaho. Because he has befriended the horse in 
captivity, Kirk is requested to follow him and protect 
him while the Indians deal with the four mean-minded ruffians 
who would like to recapture him for their own advantage. 
The trail to the lost canyon is long and painful, with the 
additional hazards of attack from the horse thieves and an 
aggressive vulture, which is not content to wait for death to 
give up its prey. The Utah setting of the action is not the 
only thing in the book which raises recollections of Zane Grey 
and his Riders of the Purple Sage, though here the human 
relationships are much simpler, of course. The sense of 
essential wildness in horse and country is well conveyed though 
one must begin by accepting the chance that man can really 
read the mind and motives of a horse well enough to analyse 
its actions and intentions. The illustrations add distinction 


to the book. 
Crisp, W. G. White Gold in the Cassiar. Illus. by 
S. Flannery. 222 pp. 74 X 5 ‘ ‘ Dent 10/6 


The Cassiar is a mountainous district in the far north- 
west of British Columbia. White gold is a mining term for 
asbestos. The title of the book is deceptive, because the 
discovery by young Scott Haliburton that the rocks from which 
his father has been slowly panning gold, also contain valuable 
asbestos, is the last incident in the story. The main part of 
the book is taken up with the boy’s adventurous journey out 
to join his father. He is travelling with a load of hydraulic 
pipe that is urgently needed if the mine is to be kept going. 
It soon becomes obvious that somebody is trying to prevent 
the pipe getting through. The river steamer grounds on a 
tricky bend, the overland caravan drawn by a caterpillar 
tractor crashes into a ravine, the motor boat for the lake 
crossing wrecks in the rapids. Scott survives all these upsets, 
and from being a rather fumbling, unsure tenderfoot, matures 
into a hardy young man with his wits about him. 

This is a good, complicated story for the attentive reader, 
who must not be put off by the few bad illustrations. Although 
there is nothing remarkable about the plot, the authentic 
detailed background of a world very far from suburbia and 
the school bus, is well drawn by someone who knows it at 
| first hand, and gives the book particular interest and 
distinction. 
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Crowroot, E. The Brotherhood of the Cave. Illus. 
by T. Theobald. 256 pp. 7% X 5 . Collins 10/6 


Set in the early 12th Century, this is the story of an 
English, an Arab and a Greek boy and a Jewish girl who, for 
various reasons left their homes, and meeting one another by 
accident, formed a blood brotherhood with their headquarters — 
in a cave. Not much time is spent in the cave — they wander 
about in the district around the Dead Sea and as far North 
as Damascus, falling in with wandering tribes and the rival 
armies of the Moslems and King Baldwin of Jerusalem. Their 
adventures are many and exciting — they are often in great 
danger, but they stick together in all circumstances until they 
finally return to their respective homes. 


The story is exciting, the characterisation well done, and 
while it is in no sense historical fiction, the general background 
of those uneasy times is convincingly indicated. The author’s 
obvious desire to prove that people of all nations and creeds 


can find common ground and friendship, while not laboured, 
is sufficiently clear. 


Dunn, M. We Go to Western France. Illus. 
182 pp. 74X5 . . . +. .  #=Harrap 9/6 


Jane and Michael, old friends of this series, once more 
go abroad in company with Dr. O’Grady, the history professor, 
and his son, Tim. Their visit to France begins at St. Malo 
and proceeds through Normandy, Brittany, the Loire Valley, 
Poitou and Limousin. Mere itineraries can be excessively 
boring but Miss Dunn avoids this partly through the liveliness 
of her company and also often by references to what they do 
not or cannot see because of shortage of time or disinclination. 
The meals and accommodation are interesting and varied, too, 
and Dr. O’Grady is never allowed to get out of hand as a 
guide and historian. A good example of the author’s ability 
to make a travel book natural and exciting for its own sake 
is in the efforts of the party to catch up with a Pardon 
ceremony which eludes them as they chase from village to 
village to look for it so that much ground is taken in by the 
way. The pictorial map included among the illustrations, 
though not attractive at first sight, contains all the information 
necessary to follow the visit. 
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Eacer, E. Knight's Castle. Ulus. by N. M. Bodecker 
197 pp. 8 X 5 , : . ' Macmillan 11/6 


This is another story by the author of Half Magic. Not 
quite so original as that first book, it is still highly successful. 
The setting is Baltimore, Maryland. A family are unwillingly 
there, staying with relations, instead of holidaying in some 
more romantic place, because the father has to go into a 
particular hospital. As compensation, the three children are 
given certain magical powers. These are unpredictable, and 
like all magic, not entirely satisfactory, very much akin to the 
magic that works through rings and amulets in the books of 
E. Nesbit. Indeed the main enchantment of this book is 
based on Mrs. Nesbit’s Magic City idea. The children, who 
are very civilised young Americans, interested at the moment 
in knights and tin soldiers and experts on Ivanhoe, extend 
their toy fort by building round it a city of books and bottles. 
Into this they are drawn to have their adventures. 


These goings on happen at night, but they seem too solid 
to be dreams. There is no airy fairy fancy about Mr. Eager’s 
work. He writes with the careful pedantic touch of a grown 
up playing a child’s game. His children, in their real lives, 
are very well drawn ; the conversation between them, and 
their observations, are never dull. 


The book is well produced with pleasant, crisp pictures, 
including one splendid one of the Magic City. 


Epwarps, M.  Frenchman’s Secret. Illus. by G. 
Whittah. 256 pp. 7% X 5 ; . Collins 10/6 


The search for the treasure or for “something valuable” 
which begins after the discovery of Lindsey’s old map, linked 
up with the mysterious Frenchman, makes the excitement which 
carries this story along to what may, for some readers, seem 
something of an anti-climax. But the substance of the book 
follows Mrs. Edwards’ usual successful and fascinating formula 
— life on a farm where there is little money, lots of hard 
work and all the ups and downs which are true to life in all 
country districts. Dion is an enthusiastic and determined 
farmer and Lindsey is his willing helper; the others do their 
share with.no particular gusto, but the new friends at the Mill 
House are glad to take a hand. Those who like Mrs. Edwards’ 
homely books will not be disappointed with this, 
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Esteruazy, C. The Young Traveller in Austria 
Illus. 152 pp. 74 X 5  .  . Phoenix House 9/6 

This is the twenty-fifth volume in the “Young Traveller” 
Series. It is very fully illustrated with photographs and a 
map. Once again a veneer of fiction is laid over the solid 
travel-book core of the story. Claire and Austen are two 
English children who are put through all the usual hoops, 
scenes, customs, sports, industry, etc., of Austria. Through 
them, the reader encounters every new thing. 

Christa Esterhazy is more successful than many of the 
writers in this series have been, in making her characters con- 
vincing. Almost one can believe that they really did see and 
do as much as this. Best of all about this book, making it 
one of the outstanding ones in a plodding series, is a certain 
glow that shines through the writing. The author seems to 
have a genuine love and admiration for, rather than a mere 
knowledge of the country that she describes. 


GarneETT, H. Thirteen Banners. Illus. by P. 

Jackson. 196 pp. 8 X 5 , Bodley Head 10/6 
Thirteenth century England is the background of Mr. 
Garnett’s new story, his first since the much-praised Rough 
Water Brown. The main events with which it is concerned 
are the battles and treacheries of the Barons’ War. Simon 
de Montfort has been chosen as hero, Edward, son of Henry 
III is villain, but the main characters in the book are a young 
page and his great friend the seneschal’s daughter. ‘Together 
they escape from Kenilworth Castle and start on a hazardous 
journey to take news through the enemy lines. After a 
confusing start, Thirteen Banners settles down into a straight- 
forward piece of historical storytelling, spoilt only by some 
rather obvious medieval set pieces and those humdrum tricks 

used by so many writers of fancydress fiction. 


Gitcurist, D. Young Seeley-Bohn. 189 pp. 
- 84 X 54 . , ‘ ; ; ‘ Faber 12/6 
This is one of those difficult books which give such 
pleasure to the adult reader that it is easy to overlook the fact 
that they may not be liked by the young. Seeley-Bohn is a 
particularly nice, funny, unheroic prep. school boy, and these 
short sketches of happenings in his life at the Grange School 
are written as if by a sympathetic English master looking 
back at the end of his last term. Here are incidents comic 
and touching, more real than Jennings, as seen through 
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nostalgic adult eyes. Donald Gilchrist writes with such charm 
that one hopes his book will get to those alert children who 
will be as delighted by it as they are by the works of William 
Mayne. Certainly there will be many other, less sensitive 
readers, who, demanding a school story of the exaggerated sort, 
will feel let down, and fail to recognise themselves in The 
Grange’s gentle, prattling, clowns. 


Guittot, R. The Sea Rover. Illus. by N. Dear 
165 pp. 74 X5_. O.U.P. 9/6 


The Sea Rover i is Shrimp, a boy who finds manhood 
and a vocation among the pirates on their relentless quest for 
vengeance and the vindication of the honour of their leader, 
the Malamok. 

This, like M. Guillot’s other corsair tales; is very strong 
meat. Not only is it full of violent and savage action, but 
over it broods the gloomy relentless spirit of revenge. It is 
an ugly theme, made unforgettable and even beautiful by the 
author’s poetic vision and his pervading love of the sea. 

M. René Guillot is in the front rank of living writers 
for children; some might reasonably say that he leads that 
rank. He is a great story-teller, a master of atmosphere, 
learned in the mysteries of human behaviour, haunted by the 
beauties of sea and jungle. He is also perhaps the most 
difficult writer for English children who have been reared in 
a simpler tradition. It is hoped that they will make the effort 
to enter his enchanted kingdom. 


Hayes, J. F. Bugles in the Hills. Illus. by F. J. 
Finley. 246 pp. 8 X 54 , ; Blackwell 11/6 


Anything touching the Canadian North West Mounted 
Police is immediately tinged with romance and adventure, so 
strong is their legend and so impressive their record. The 
chief interest in this book, apart from a plausible account of 
the formation of an early brigade, is that over half the story, 
exciting in itself, is set in the very conditions which had made 
the formation of such a body as the “Mounties” an urgent 
necessity. The boy, Bill Walton, sees his father injured 
physically and financially by the unscrupulous activities of the 
whisky smugglers and other desperadoes operating in the law- 
less West. Later, as a guide attached to the newly-formed 
police force making its way into what was still mainly 
wilderness, he is instrumental in capturing the criminals who 
nearly ruined his father. The narrative is fast moving and 
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agreeable in style, though the character drawing may be slight 
and there is little of scenic splendour in the background which 
plays so large a part in the story. The book is, in fact, much 
better value than its dust cover suggests. © 


Hitt, L. Rosanna joins the Wells. Ulus. by E. 
Guthrie. 189 pp. 8 X 5 ; ; ; Evans 9/6 


Miss Hill combines in her books a mixture of romance 
and very down to earth reality. Old aristocracy and deposed 
princes of the Continent intrude upon the world of an English 
working class that too often exhibits only vulgarity. The 
contrast is too sharp and too sudden. Miss Hill perhaps seeks 
to give a balanced view of life, but she has not managed to 
give to either side the fullness or the mellowness that marks 
reality. The characterisation is too a little typified. There is - 
too much uniformity of size and pattern that makes a 
caricature of both scene and inhabitants. Miss Hill does, 
however, give a series of very varied pictures, and her des- 
criptions, particularly those of Italy, are good and evocative 
of colours and atmosphere. Her enthusiasm for her subject 
lends meaning and vigour to the story, but the moving mixture 
of people that swarm through the book do not appear to get 
themselves or anyone else anywhere. That this is one of a 
series may be the reason for the last impression, and the author 
does stress that her books should be read in the correct sequence 
— but each volume tends only to add to the circling and in- 
direct pattern of events. 


Knicut, F. The Bluenose Pirate. Illus. by P. 
Johnson. 258 pp. 8 X 54 . =~. Macmillan 12/6 


Captain Knight’s latest story is not about a pirate of 
unusual pigmentation but based on an unscrupulous character 
who has won his ill fame among the settlers of Nova Scotia — 
the land of “blue noses.” Even so, the story begins in England 
where Captain Glover’s widow and her son, Tommy, decide 
to emigrate to America. Their voyage and its appalling con- 
ditions make good historical colouring for a tale set in rapidly 
changing times. The wreck of the emigrant ship on the coast 
of Nova Scotia is well handled, as are the subsequent settle- 
ment of Tommy and his mother with their rescuers and the 
renewed attempts of the bluenose pirate to bring disaster to 
their benefactors. Another interesting historical note is added 
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with the mention of Samuel Cunard and his plans for ocean- 
going steamships. A good yarn with a good deal of humour 
mingled with the adventure and hardship. 


Lawson, R. Captain Kidd’s cat. Illus. by the author 
152 pp. 84 X 54 ; : ‘ ; Muller 12/6 


It is a long time since we saw anything of Robert 
Lawson’s elegant, accurate and mannered art. This book is 
the more welcome, for it is a fine, and finely printed, example 
of one of the world’s outstanding illustrators; it is moreover 
a splendid story told with style and vigour. 


For most people Captain Kidd is the type of the villainous" 
pirate, cruel, greedy and ruthless. To his faithful cat, 
McDermot, who tells this story and who keeps to the existing 
evidence, he is a brave, modest gentleman who is shamefully 
betrayed and destroyed by his friends. It is a_ lively, 
melancholy and convincing story. The narrative is in period 
and character; there are no anachronisms, and everything is 
seen through the eyes of a very intelligent cat. Children will 
possibly find the archaic language difficult; some will, I hope, 
make the effort, for they will have a rich reward. 


The illustrations, of course, are impeccable in draughts- 


manship and style, and blended perfectly with the page. They 
are a model for any aspiring artist. 


McLean, A. The Man of the House. Illus. by S. 
Hughes. 256 pp. 72 X5 . . . Collins 10/6 


This is a really excellent story of a small township in 
Skye, where sheep-stealing is rife, every man suspects his 
neighbour and only through the determined efforts of one man 
is the culprit unmasked. The tale is told in the first person 
by the brother of the hero. The atmosphere of the island mists 
broods over strange and sometimes alarming adventure — the 
laconic Gaelic figures give authenticity to the story and the 
hero is a man respected and worthy of respect. 


But the use of Gaelic names, unpronounceable and difficult 
to remember or distinguish, is a considerable handicap to an 
English reader and may easily put many young people off 
the story. ‘There is a glossary of the names but none of the 
few Gaelic words which are used, and I confess I still do not 
know the meaning of “bodach” and “coilleach.” 
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Mayne, W.  Cahorister’s cake. Illus. by C. W. 
Hodges. 160 pp. 8} X 54 ‘ : O.U.P. 10/6 








More than a school, a cathedral is a little world. From 
the Deansto the smallest singing boy, it has a great band of 
servants, of all sorts of personalities, talents and functions, 
united only by the vast mass of masonry and the idea which 
that building enshrines. Mr. Mayne, in the second of his 
novels about a choir school, evokes most beautifully the spirit 
of the cathedral and its people. 


Mr. Mayne is not an easy writer, as we know. His love 
of words, his range of ideas and his interest in psychology, 
which are the very essence of his art, all act as stumbling- 
blocks to the young reader. One suspects that Mr. Mayne is 
not unduly distressed by this. He writes, as he must, to 
please himself. Will he at the same time please others? Yes, 
he will delight those who deserve writing of this quality, the 
children, a minority but not an insignificant one, who can 
recognise the truth of his observation of boys’ behaviour and 
who can relish the convincing oddity of his adults. 


This book is not a sequel to 4 Swarm in May. That 
inimitable book said the last word on its subject. In 
Chorister’s Cake we look at the same school from a different 
viewpoint. The central character is an older boy than ‘John 
Owen, who in this story is a very small and unimportant 
singing boy. Sandwell is one of those boys who fight a 
solitary war against school tradition and discipline. He is 
intensely real. Every school has such a one. The main theme 
of the story is that of Sandy’s progress towards self-harmony. 
There is a background theme of the rivalry between the two 
halves of the choir. There is a splendid climax on Guy 
Fawkes’ Day, when three guys of a quite horrifying and 
malignant grotesqueness meet a merited end. 


Mr. C. Walter Hodges has wandered about Canterbury 
to some purpose. His drawings of buildings are delightful 
and accurate ; those of boys show an appreciation of the 
masterly and complex story. But I have the feeling that he 
liked the book less than 4 Swarm in May. His touch lacks 


~ sae which showed in the illustrations to the original 
ok. 
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Difficult, odd, elusive though it is, Chorister’s Cake con- 
firms the conviction that Mr. Mayne is the most original and 


interesting writer working in the field of English children’s 
books today. 


Price, W. Volcano Adventure. Illus. by P. 
Marriott. 190 pp. 8X5. - « Cape 10/6 


Mr. Price has given us another adventure story based on 
fact and his own personal experiences. Hal and Roger Hunt 
are again the heroes and this time they accompany a young 
scientist as he tours the Pacific engaged in the study of 
volcanoes. They share in a long succession of exciting 
adventures including a descent into a boiling crater, an 
investigation of an active creator on the sea bed, and a 
participation in the results of a dangerous eruption. There 
certainly is excitement here and Mr. Price has afforded some 
interesting factual information, some vivid descriptions, and 
eye catching imagery. But the story has no form or design. 
An attendant mystery regarding the young scientists’ strange 
behaviour becomes a thread on which the story hangs, but it 
is a straight thread forming no pattern, so that the result is 
somewhat monotonous. The story is merely a string of similar 
events that are rendered seemingly improbable by the young 
boys’ participation. The risks they are allowed to undergo 
add too high a flight of fancy to basic true foundations. The 
illustrations are heavy and sombre, suited to the atmosphere 
of the story, but more detail would have enlightened the mind 
and the imagination. 


SERRAILLIER, I. The Silver Sword. LUllus. by C. W. 
Hodges. 187 pp. 8 X 53 ; ; , Cape 10/6 


This book is touched with greatness. It is the story, 
based on fact, of how four children found their way across 
Europe from Poland to Switzerland to find their parents after 
the war. There is nothing idealised about Ruth, Edek, Bronia 
and Jan. They are real children of the war, living without 
security or home life, sustained only by hope. They achieve 
the impossible, and the reader knows that they have the will 
to do it, that if they “suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite,” 
they will also strive, seek, find and not yield. 
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This great and inspiring theme is treated with the utmost 
dignity and unobtrusive eloquence by Mr. Serraillier. Written 
in a fine, free, colloquial prose with plenty of spirit and even 
gaiety, it is obviously the work of a poet, who values words 
and uses them with restraint and economy, who never over- 
plays a scene or overworks an emotion. It is incomparably 
his best novel ; it is surpassed only by The Ark among the 
books which bring home to children the tragedy of war and 
the dignity of suffering. It is sometimes said that children 
should be shielded from the harsh realities of life, that their 
books, like sundials, should count only the sunny hours. A 
book like The Silver Sword is sufficient refutation of such a 
doctrine. It can only enrich and ennoble the reader. “Nothing 
is here for tears.” 


SvercH, B. The Patchwork Quilt. Illus. by M. 

Shillabeer. 157 pp. 74 X 5 : ; Parrish 9/6 
An agreeable little family story. The Martlett family 
become involved in a search for treasure, with a modest degree 
of success. They are nice children, reasonably naughty but 
with some sense of responsibility and a strong family loyalty. 
This is one of the books in which the parents are allowed to 
play a part ; such are all too rare. There is nothing very 
memorable here, but the publisher might have dressed its 
slight charms more generously. One might quarrel with the 
description: “Illustrated by M. Shillabeer”; there is in fact 

a frontispiece only. 


TinneE, E. D. Signposts to the Wild. Illus. by the 

author. 149 pp. 74 X 5 _ ‘ ‘ Bell 11/6 
The author has a real and sincere desire to inculcate in 
the young a desire for observation of the natural world, and 
she succeeds in passing on some of her own enthusiasm. She 
recounts many of her own experiences of watching wild life 
in a chatty conversational manner, and the informality of her 
approach, both in nature study and writing, will draw a child 
close, to see from her point of view. There is some useful 
counsel about note taking and sketching as well as woven-in 
advice about watching and listening. This is not a factual 
book but a quiet restrained eulogy of the subject — a quiet 
and inviting overture that should lead the reader on to the real 
thing. The sketches by the author are again not detailed 

factual ones but simple artistic accompaniments to the text. 
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Wextcu, R. Captain of Dragoons. Illus. by W. 
Stobbs. 216 pp. 8% X 543 : . O.U.P. 12/6 


The period of Mr. Welch’s new novel is that of 
Marlborough’s wars, with Blenheim as its climax. The hero 
is Charles Carey, lord of that Llanstephan Castle to which 
the Knight Crusader returned five centuries earlier. He is a 
picturesque cloak-and-dagger figure, duellist, secret-agent and 
warrior. He is also a trifle slow on the uptake; most readers 
will spot the villain at least ten chapters before he does. 

This is an exciting story, with plenty of action, and some 
authentic details of military life. Perhaps the best section is 
that in which Carey visits the Jacobite Court of St. Germain. 
Mr. Welch conveys perfectly the faded weariness of the con- 
spirators and their hopeless cause. 

Mr. Welch writes as ever with the highest competence, 
if without distinction ; Mr. Stobbs has provided a set of brilliant 
illustrations, of which the portraits are, perhaps, excessively 
grotesque. 


WEeEsTLAKE, V. The Mug’s Game. Illus. by S. Rose 
238 pp. 74 X 5 ; . Routledge 10/6 


The final development of Miss Westlake’s well handled 
tale of a townee greenhorn set down amidst a more than mildly 
mad family in the country is rather disappointing. The 
accident by which the much improved Margaret Huggins saves 
the rare eggs filched from a neighbouring bird sanctuary is a 
little too pat and a little trite. It does not compare in 
invention or grasp with the treatment given to Margaret and 
the twins and their family in the earlier part of the book. 
This is a pity because the portrait of Margaret emerging from 
the nervously awkward, unwanted charge of a gad-about aunt 
into a natural, sociable tom-boy evokes sympathy as well as 
amusement. For pony lovers there is added interest in 
Margaret’s introduction to the mysteries of riding and 
grooming. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


BussELt, J. Through Wooden Eyes. Illus. by F. 
Gower. 143 pp. 83 X53 . . =. ~~ # Faber 18/- 
Even to experienced puppeteers there will be much of 
interest in this account Mr. Bussell gives of his visits to and 
investigations of puppet handling and production in various 
towns and cities of Europe. These include George Sand’s 
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puppet theatre at Nohant, puppets at Naples and Marseilles, 
a “course” in Switzerland, and the Russian puppet master, 
Obratsov, seen in London and thoroughly assessed. The puppet 
tradition and current practice in France are discussed and a 
South African tour of the Hogarth Puppets is described as a 
final chapter. Not the least entertaining parts of the book 
are those in which the author describes his own and his wife’s 
efforts to track down the puppets of which they have heard 
but have not seen. Throughout there is stimulating incidental 
discussion of puppetry as an art. The sketches and photographs 
are good but not unduly lavish, and one must suppose that 
the price of the book is an indication of specialist appeal. 


CuHamsBers, P. dA Doctor Alone. Illus. 190 pp. 

8 X 5} a eek Bodley Head 10/6 
Recently a number of trivial biographies of the great have 
been published for young readers. Particularly worthless 
volumes contain a number of short pieces put together in one 
book just because the subjects all lived in the same county 
or were all interested in science, and so on. The only value 
of these snippety books is to make the reader turn elsewhere 
for infermation. A Doctor Alone is the sort of book to which 
they could profitably turn. It is a full length biography of 
a remarkable, not too much sung, woman, Elizabeth Black- 
well, the first woman to become a doctor. The story is told 
with accuracy and restraint, and yet with plenty of colour and 
warmth and life. The author does not strain truth with 
imaginary conversations or by over-dramatising key scenes. She 
has a good story to tell and tells it straight, never forgetting 
place and period, which, of course, give the whole point to 
Elizabeth Blackwell’s struggle and achievement. 


Crakk, R. W. Six Great Mountaineers. Illus. 
203 pp. 74 X 5 , : Hamish Hamilton 10/6 
Mr. Clark’s six mountaineers — A. F. Mummery, 
Geoffrey Winthrop Young, Norman Collie, Edward Whymper, 
George Leigh-Mallory and Sir John Hunt — are all men who 
pioneered and perfected the sport of mountaineering in the 
Alps, the Himalayas and the British hills. All of them, and 
particularly LeighMallory and Winthrop Young, found among 
the mountains not only adventure and beauty, but also a way 
of looking at life ; unintelligible to those who cling to the 
plains, the envy of those whose climbing is more than mere 
rock gymnastics. 
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The achievements of these men, as Mr. Clark clearly 
shows, transcended the bagging of peaks, though they did their 
share of this. Unencumbered by technical data and firmly 
based on biographical details, Mr. Clark’s six accounts leave 
no doubt of their subjects’ claim to greatness. If a young 
reader’s enthusiasm for the qualities these men displayed can 
be aroused — and I see no reason why it shouldn’t be — it 
may well lead not so much to a passion for mountaineering 
as to a concern for sound values in life itself. 


DawuisH, P. Martin Frobisher. Illus. by W. 
Stobbs. 157 pp. 8 X54 . . . O.U.P 9/6 


Like its subject, this book is solid and unpretentious; a 
straightforward account of a man who contributed as much 
as anyone to the maritime supremacy of England under the 
first Elizabeth but often forgotten and neglected among the 
clouds of glory that traditionally surround the “glamour boys” 
such as Raleigh and Drake. Frobisher made three Arctic 
expeditions, successful by explorers’ standards, and though for 
long out of favour at court and with contemporary naval 
leaders he made a quiet but invaluable contribution to 
England’s growth as a naval power by his patient supervision 
of royal ship building under Hawkins, who at least recognised 
his worth. With the renewed threat of Spanish invasion 
came his real chance, and his conduct of his ships and command 
during the encounters with the Armada established him for- 
ever as a sailor whose contribution to the dignity of Britain 
was more enduring than, if not so spectacular as, that of 
reigning naval geniuses of the time. He was never, by all 
accounts, a likable man or an attractive personality, but when 
he made friends he kept them and his own men would follow 
him wherever he chose to lead. 


Guittot, R The Elephants of Sargabal. Illus. by F. 
Hoffman. 170 pp. 8} X 53 ; j O.U.P. 10/6 





In the most lively of M. Guillot’s adventure stories, 
mysticism is always breaking through. He can tell a good 
tale, few better, but he is primarily a philosopher. The 
Elephants of Sargabal has something of that strange little 
fantasy The 397th White Elephant in it, but it is a bigger 
work, with greater variety, range and more immediate appeal. 
It is his best work for some time and, in its different way, 
as good as Companions of Fortune. 
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It is the story of a little slave boy in India who escapes 
to the jungle and joins a band of children led by a strange 
Mowegli-like boy. He becomes involved in a rising against the 
local prince and is finally instrumental in restoring the princess 
to the throne. This is the surface theme, and it gives op- 
portunities for much stirring action, vigorous and extremely 
bloody. The book offers much more than this. It deals with 
animals and the mysterious communion between animals and 
men. It deals with the nature of truth and the truth of the 
imagination. 

Like all M. Guillot’s books, this is difficult. It makes 
great demands on the reader and few children will understand 
intellectually the meaning of the book. The thoughtful child, 
however, will be stirred by the beauty of its vision and will 
understand emotionally a great deal of its message. He will 
know, even if he cannot express the knowledge, that he has 
been in the presence of a master of story-telling and a master 


poet. 


Lukens, J. The Sanger Story. 256 pp. 84 X 534 





odder and Stoughton 16/- 
There is always a danger of stiffness in an autobiography 
written up by someone else and from this defect Mr. Lukens’s 
work on George Sanger Coleman’s story of his life with his 
grandfather, “Lord” George Sanger, is not altogether free. 
There are moments when the narrative does not live as one 
would expect in the story of a remarkable showman who 
became a British institution. In fairness it must be added 
that Coleman was seventy-five when his draft of the story 
first reached the writer’s hands. .It is also to the author’s 
credit that he has sorted out the recollections of some seventy 
years of show business into a coherent narrative and there is 
no doubt at all that “Lord” George himself emerges as a live 
and vivid personality. We shall not look upon his like again, 
for the conditions which moulded him and the kind of show 
with which his legend is associated are gone for ever. Other 
great circuses — those of Buffalo Bill and Barnum and 
Bailey — figure largely in the story so far as it affects George 
Sanger Coleman, and the seamier side of things in the circus 
world is not ignored. Few children, today, can have a notion 
of what the name Sanger meant to their parents and grand- 
~_ this book should give them a realisation of times gone 
Vv. 
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PinKERTON, K. Second Meeting. 159 pp. 84 X 5% 


Bodley Head 9/6 
The publishers describe this as “a novel for older boys 
and girls.” In fact it is a story only for girls who have grown 
out of childish books, but are still young enough not to want 
to read adult novels. Readers who have started on Jane 
Eyre or Wuthering Heights for instance, will find little 
satisfaction in a slight tale of a romantic friendship. 
Kathrene Pinkerton’s setting, a creek in Alaska where no one 
lives save the few storekeepers, salmon trollers, and woods- 
men who make their living there, but where artists and 
scientists come cruising in the summer, is unusual, attractive 
and well described. ‘The Baird family, who have appeared 
in an earlier book, are friendly, natural people. Vicky, the 
only girl, is the heroine of this story. Once again she meets 
Phil the artist, and this time, when they have shared many 
pleasant days and one frightening escape from danger by ice- 
berg, they decide to get married. Well written, not over-lush 
or sentimental, with interesting references to such unfamiliar 
things as how a small store is run, the lives of pink salmon, 
and the legends of the Indians, this is a story worth recom- 
mending to the unambitious. 


Witson, G. Jonathan Enters Journalism. 137 pp. 

74 X 5 : , ‘ ; Chatto & Windus 8/6 

For a career book this has a refreshing approach which 

is not storyish in the usual sense of such offerings. It traces, 

in three or four stages, the progress of a successful press 

representative from awkward and local beginnings to some 

sort of achievement on the staff of a national newspaper. All 

is well done in so far as it gives due credit to luck as much 

as to growing judgment and flair for an exacting and often 

unrewarding job. Jonathan is, perhaps, luckier than most in 

the encouragement and appreciation he receives from people 

both inside and outside his chosen profession but he is not 

drawn as a gift to journalism and his lessons are learnt the 

hard way. ‘There is enough factual material to inform the 

would-be journalist about his prospects and working conditions 

but the merit of the book is that it shows the reporter at work 

in a variety of situations and does not disguise the disappoint- 

ments and frustrations, the frequent boredom that the job will 
entail. 
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M: Pardoe 
ARGLE’S MIST 


“Exciting and informative.”—-Spectator. “An engrossing adven- 
ture. story in which three children and their tutor find themselves 
in pre-Roman Britain.”—Time & Tide. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


Veronica Westlake 


THE MUG’S GAME 


et hates London life, and wonders what her new home 

on the Downs will be like. But ske soon learns the ways of 
the country and enjoys the life of the farm. 

Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


Sybil Burr 
THE ST. BRIDE BLUE 


This is the third book about Holly Gordon and Ross Mordley, 
following Lantern of the North and My Candle the Moon. 
This time the scene is set in Western Scotland— and the St. 
Bride Blue is a butterfly. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 





Constance Reid 


FROM ZERO TO INFINITY 


“Miss Reid has completely succeeded in her task of making 
numbers interesting. Those who have some mathematical 
knowledge will find a sound exposition of many problems in 
the theory of numbers, while those who have none will be 
delighted and fascinated by the unsuspected relationships which 
the author reveals.”"—-Times Literary Supplement. 12s. 6d. net 


ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 





SOD 





HENRY WOODFIELD 
| Who Goes: There? | 
DOROTHY P. LATHROP | 


9/6 net 
This companion volume to Bouncing Betsy is a delightful 
picture-story-book recounting what took place when two 
children prepared a picnic for the little animals in the 
woods. Lithographic pencil drawings show the animals 
as they search for the nuts and berries in the snow. 











Other Books by Dorothy P. Lathrop 


Animals of the Bible 


13/6 
Thirty superb drawings presenting the most memorable 
animals of the Old and. New Testaments accompanied by 
selections from the Authorised Version of the Bible. This 
book was awarded the Caldecott Medal as the best 
American picture book of its year of publication. 


Bouncing Betsy 
8/6 


A Picture-story-book about a lamb meeting its first 
adventures with other small animals in the fields. 


64 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 
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